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The Irish Home -Rule Convention: Thoughts for a Convention, 
by George W. Russell (M) ; A Defence of the Convention, by 
the Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett; An American Opinion, 
by John Quinn. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1917. — 
183 pp. 

If the Irish question has caused much violent and foolish writing 
in the past few years, it has also from time to time been the occasion 
of very excellent and informing books. The little volume reviewed 
here is one of the best I have seen. A great part of it is beautifully 
written; it contains what will be of service and information to all 
Irishmen and to people everywhere who have the affairs of Ireland 
at heart, and it is written with so much wisdom, so much sympathy, 
such fineness of spirit and essential regard for justice, that one can- 
not help thinking there is much hope in the future for Ireland if men 
like the eminent authors of this work come to influence the life of the 
Irish people; and one turns the last pages with the feeling that old 
bickerings and divisions would soon be brought to an end, if only 
most Irishmen had the heart and the soul and the nobility of those 
who have put themselves into this writing. 

The introduction is An American Opinion by John Quinn. The 
ideas which he expresses may not have been held by most Irishmen in 
this country from the first, but we like to think that now they are 
very widely professed. He believed from the beginning that there 
could be no real peace until German practices and philosophy had 
been abandoned or overwhelmed in destruction. " Therefore I put 
the winning of the war above any Irish or any other political ques- 
tions." Here he takes issue with the extremer Irish partisans; the 
Sinn Feiners seem to put the affairs of their island before anything 
else. At a time when the most vital matters for the whole world are 
at stake, the ultra-Nationalists place Irish interests and Irish ideals 
first. He says, what a great many people will believe to be true, that 
if Germany were victorious it would be only a little while before 
Irishmen would look back on conditions before the war " as heaven 
itself." Therefore he says with respect to his discussion of Irish 
questions, " I think of home rule chiefly as a step in the winning of 
the war." He believes that when Great Britain put to death the 
leaders of the Dublin Insurrection in 1916 she made a fatal error, 
Irish temperament being what it is, and that the results have consti- 
tuted an important victory for Germany — the cessation of Irish re- 
cruiting and the locking up of two British divisions. He believes 
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that Ireland went more than halfway to meet England in the early 
part of the conflict, and got no adequate response. " But at last 
English opinion is awake, the English sense of justice and fair play 
is aroused." He was writing when the Irish Home Rule Convention 
was about to assemble. He had hope of success, particularly after 
Sir Horace Plunkett was chosen as chairman and George Russell was 
known to be one of the leading members. Some of his opinions are 
very interesting, both in retrospect and at present: he thought that 
colonial home rule would amply satisfy nineteen-twentieths of the 
Irish people, and he agreed with some of the best thinkers in Ireland 
that guarantees should be multiplied until " Ulster must admit that 
she is satisfied." 

It is no derogation of the work of Mr. Quinn to say that after one 
has enjoyed what he has written, it seems completely overshadowed 
by the admirable part which follows : Thoughts for a Convention, by 
JE, which first appeared in the Irish Times, a Unionist paper, and 
was afterward reprinted. It is an example of the political pamphlet 
at its best. It recalls to mind some of the classical pieces which ap- 
peared in America in Revolutionary times, and is not unworthy to 
stand beside the work of Bolingbroke and Steele in the days when 
such writing largely affected English political life. It may be that 
this piece is not so powerful as the work of another Irishman, who 
was the greatest of all these writers ; but if Thoughts for a Conven- 
tion has not the wondrous skill and terrible power of The Conduct 
of the Allies, it has, perhaps, more sincerity and sympathy and desire 
for the betterment of mankind, and may be as widely read and more 
serviceable at last. 

With wonderful clearness and charm the author delineates briefly 
the principal parties in the life of Ireland today. There are the 
Unionists, with large inheritance from another race, who have yet 
grown to love their country as much as any of Gaelic origin; eco- 
nomically powerful, with fine energy and ability for organization, 
capable of contributing indispensable qualities to a self-governing 
Ireland, but who fear — groundlessly — industrial ruin and religious 
persecution, who believe that it is best for Ireland and best for Great 
Britain that the Union be preserved, and hence will at present have 
nothing to do with any scheme of separation. There are the Sinn 
Feiners or extreme Nationalists, " the spiritual inheritors of the 
more ancient race in Ireland," inspired by the old history and liter- 
ature of their forefathers, who regard the preservation of Irish 
nationality as a sacred charge, and wish Ireland to be entirely free — 
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free to make its own choice of political principles, its own culture and 
social order, and free to regulate its economic life. Their movement 
has been both marked and assisted by the splendid outburst of Anglo- 
Irish literature, whose soul is the Gaelic spirit descended from the 
past. Between the extremes of these two parties is one occupying a 
middle position, whose adherents have sought to maintain connection 
with the Empire, and at the same time acquire an Irish control of the 
administration and making of laws. They have been less idealist 
than the others and more practical. They have taken what they 
could get, and it is to them that most of the reforms have been owing 
since the time of the Act of Union. Generally they have had the 
greatest following, because of the results they obtained, but in the 
great, strange period of the present, when revolutionary changes are 
expected, and the minds of their countrymen are veering toward 
ultimate and fundamental things, this middle party meets with less 
favor. 

Having thus depicted the Ireland of today, the author calls upon 
the several factions to understand one another better, act wisely and 
stand together in this crisis of their history. He bids the people of 
Ulster give over their bigotry, their suspicion, their useless fears. 
Let them throw in their lot with the rest of Ireland, which wants 
them and will gladly accept them. To those extremists who cry for 
the complete independence of the country : " I tell them frankly 
that if they expect Ulster to throw its lot in with a self-governing 
Ireland they must remain within the commonwealth of dominions 
which constitute the Empire, be prepared loyally, once Ireland has 
complete control over its internal affairs, to accept the status of a 
dominion and the responsibilities of that wider union." There were 
the men of South Africa. " Is the same magnanimity not possible in 
Ireland?" And he remonstrates with the middle party also. Let 
sectarian organizations be disbanded so far as their objects are polit- 
ical : it will be difficult to reassure the Unionists if this be not done. 
He addresses also Great Britain. The law now on the statute books 
will not properly settle the problem. " Nationalist Ireland requires 
that the Home Rule Act should be radically changed to give Ireland 
unfettered control over taxation, customs, excise and trade policy." 
Full control of administration should be given. The welfare of Ire- 
land can be obtained only by sacrifice on all sides in the interest of 
the greater good. Readers of some of Mr. Russell's later writing 
will not be surprised at his opinion that no military conscription 
should ever be permitted but by act of an Irish parliament. 
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The concluding part is a speech in defense of the convention by 
Sir Horace Plunkett, the first which he made in a great many years — 
years in which he was doing the best work recently carried out in 
Ireland. He pleads for the convention and asks that all Irishmen 
support it. To those who keep the undying hatred for England, " I 
would say the England of the war is wholly unlike any England that 
has ever been." It is an England that wants to do justly for its 
own sake, for the sake of Ireland, and because of the opinion of the 
world. Alas that Sinn Fein will take no part at this moment, when 
at last Britain has recognized that settlement of the Irish question 
must come " from ourselves alone." Ulster will find, when the 
issues are discussed, that there is an honest desire not to coerce her 
people but to win them. 

Since these chapters were written the Convention has successfully 
completed its work, and though because of another great issue the 
present looms darkly, I am filled with hope that the spirit of these 
writers will prevail both in England and Ireland ; and if that be so, 

Edward Raymond Turner. 
University of Michigan. 

The Political History of the Public Lands from 184.0 to 1862. 
By George M. Stephenson. Boston, Richard G. Badger, 1917. 
— 296 pp. 

The rapid disappearance of the public domain, the growth of 
cities, the rise of modern industrialism, and newer problems in the 
distribution of the nation's wealth lend increasing significance to 
American land policies. Dr. Stephenson's work is a valuable contri- 
bution to a gradually expanding body of information concerning this 
aspect of our developing political, social and industrial life. In 
general, the land history of the United States, so far as federal ad- 
ministration is concerned, may be divided into four periods : disposi- 
tion under a restricted and governmental revenue plan; distribution 
under limited but facilitated purchase and pre-emption; home- 
steading and increased popular distribution; and conservation and 
limited restrictions. These periods include the occupation of public 
lands in general ; also the utilization and exploitation of national re- 
sources. Mr. Stephenson's book effectively tells a story, chiefly in its 
political and congressional aspects, of that intensely interesting period 
transitional from limited governmental sale and pre-emption and 
purchase to that of popular distribution under the Homestead Act 



